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THE CESNOLA-BAILLARD SARCOPHAGUS. 



MORE RECKLESS TAMPERING WITH THE CYPRIOTE 
ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED. 



ITH this article the reader will 
find an illustration taken from 
the •' Revue Archdologique" of 
1875, where it illustrates an 
article written by Mr. Ceccaldi 
on the sarcophagus of Athieno. 
In speaking of this illustration, 
Mr. Ceccaldi says : " Plate II., 
executed with talent by M. Dar- 
del, from the photographs of the General, relieves me 
of writing a description ; I refer the reader to it." I 
have myself compared this plate with the original pho- 
tographs sent from Cyprus by General di Cesnola, and 
also with Plate X., page 11 1, in his book on " Cyprus," 




vestigate, I sent them a sworn statement from Mr. 
Cox, the photographer of the Museum, in which he de- 
clared that " the side of the sarcophagus from Golgoi 
(Athieno), the one with the hunting scene, was in a 
number of pieces, and though the photographs which I 
[Cox] took are so accurate that the very texture of the 
stone shows, yet the repairs which I saw done, and the 
parts which are added, not being original fragments, 
were so skilfully made and engraved by Mr. Baillard 
that the whole side shows no apparent evidence of res- 
toration. The stone on which stands the tree on the 
corner by the grazing ass was partly added, and the en- 
graving newly made on these parts, which were smooth 
before. The banquet scene on the other side was also 
repaired, but not so extensively as the hunting scene, 
as any- body can see by referring to my photographs. 
Mr. Baillard was very proud of his work on the hunting 
scene, which he had so skilfully restored, and he wished 
me to make him a photograph, so that he might hang 



will be expert enough to recognize at a glance the com- 
plete recutting of the antique work on this sarcophagus. 
I will only point out a few striking facts that any one, 
outside of the Trustees or members of the Committee, 
will be able to see for himself by comparing this engrav- 
ing with the present state of the sarcophagus. On the 
hunting scene side examine the first tree on the left — 
the one Mr. Cox saw done. Note the position it occu- 
pies now as compared with that shown in the illustra- 
tion. Count the leaves on the branches of the different 
trees, count even the branches themselves and you will 
discover the difference. Examine the dress below the 
waist of the first hunter and you will see that he has 
changed his attire completely. .But the observer will 
be still more astonished when he comes to examine the 
dog placed at the middle of the bas-relief on one of the 
ends of the sarcophagus. I speak of the bas-relief rep- 
resenting Perseus and Medusa. The dog shown there 
has its importance, and in the book on "Cyprus" we 
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THE CYPRIOTE SARCOPHAGUS OF ATHIENO BEFORE THE CESNOLA-BAILLARD RESTORATIONS. 

REPUBLISHED FROM THE " FEVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE," FOR COMPARISON WITH THE SARCOPHAGUS AS IT NOW APPEARS IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 



and I find that in every line these three representations 
agree, and that the plate in the M Revue Archeologique" 
and that in " Cyprus" are exact copies from the original 
photographs taken from the sarcophagus itself while in 
Cyprus. When the sarcophagus was found by Cesnola 
(November, 1873), it had " one of its sides broken ;" 
so the original photographs were taken after the object 
had been already restored. 

Since that time the same sarcophagus has been sub- 
mitted to the "treatment" of Messieurs Cesnola and 
Baillard and a comparison of the object as it is, with 
the original photographs showing how it was, will 
easily demonstrate to the public how much the recent 
"treatment" has altered this very important monu- 
ment. The wholesale work of polishing, recutting, and 
painting has not only taken away the original surface, 
which bore the last touch of the ancient sculptor, but 
has also greatly altered the lines of the original 
drawing of the subject. 

In order to convince the Committee of Investigation 
that they had really before them a serious matter to in- 



it in his room. I saw Mr. Baillard do part of the en- 
graving on this bas-relief." 

In receiving this testimony the Committee, instead cf 
investigating the matter, preferred to be convinced that 
this sworn testimony was not the truth, and, through 
the lips of Mr. W. C. Prime, I was told that the Com- 
mittee was satisfied that " a wall two feet thick " pre- 
vented Mr. Cox from seeing what was going on in the 
repairing room. I tried to open their eyes by inducing 
Mr. Cox to ' force himself before them at the next sit- 
ting. This Mr. Cox did, and explained at length how 
the work of repairing was done at the Museum. At 
the same time Mr. Cox obliged Mr. Prime to confess 
that he (Cox) had access to the repairing room, thus 
refuting the story of the wall two feet thick. Neverthe- 
less the Committee decided that Mr. Cox's charges 
were "without the slightest foundation !" Decidedly 
the Trustees and the Investigating Committee have been 
struck with an attack of blindness of the worst charac- 
ter. 

As I do not expect that every one who will read this 



read : " What the dog which appears beside Perseus 
on the sarcophagus may mean is not certain. Possibly it 
has some sepulchral signification." Ceccaldi in 1875 is 
more explicit about this dog. In his article in the 
" Revue Archeologique" he first remarks, in compar- 
ing this subject of Perseus and Medusa with other 
representations of it, that the dog is to be found only on 
the Athieno monument. Further on he gives his opin- 
ion in regard to the meaning of the presence of the dog, 
and proposes to see in it Anubis, the prototype of Cer- 
berus. This dog is compared with other dogs to be 
found on other monuments where it is said to have a 
funereal significance, and Ceccaldi says : "It is ' Anubis 
psychopompe.' His neck is passed into the ring of a 
key, which key is that of the door which souls, con- 
ducted by Hermes, must go through in leaving life." 
To understand properly the idea of Ceccaldi it is fair to 
say that in the illustration he publishes the dog bears 
an unmistakable collar, which Ceccaldi had a right to 
compare with the ring of the key of the door of souls. 
In the Cesnola photographs from Cyprus the same dog 
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THE ART AMATEUR 



has also a prominent collar ; in Cesnola's " Cyprus" it 
is depicted (page 1 1 1) also with the collar ; but, on the 
Cesnola-Baillard sarcophagus, as seen now in the 
Museum, the dog has his neck completely free from 
this emblem of servitude ! I am told, as an excuse, 
that this 'is a free country, but this sug- 
gestion does not satisfy me entirely as to 
the loss of this collar. As a rule photo- 
graphs won't lie, and it seems at first 
pretty evident that in Cyprus this -dog had 
a collar ; but it must be remembered that 
photographs sometimes will lie when 
they represent objects which have already 
been tampered with, and in this case the 
fact is that they were taken after the 
sarcophagus had been already restored 
in Cyprus and when General di Cesnola 
had painted with black lines the sarco- 
phagus itself, so that what may appear in 
these photographs as the natural, shadow 
produced by the relief of the sculptures 
may be in reality nothing more than what 
General di Cesnola wanted you to see 
there, no matter whether it was originally 
there or not. 

I keep the original photographs from 
Cyprus at the disposal of persons who 
may wish to compare them with the present illustra- 
tion, and, in ending this letter, I desire to state that the 
example given above indicates the general state of 
nearly the whole collection of Cypriote statuary at the 
Museum. And for many of the objects we can only 
rely on the faithful description given by 
Doell, for, as to. the statements of the 
discoverer, they must be taken with great 
prudence, as he seems to be constitution- 
ally inclined to falsehood, and in regard 
to the photographs taken in Cyprus they 
are worthless on account of the painting 
of the objects before they were photo- 
graphed. 

Gaston L~ Teuardent. 



school, are collected for the greater glory of the dis- 
play ; and it also shows, according to an old custom, 
which is also the habit of the Society of American Ar- 
tists in New York, new purchases and importations of 
European art ; so that, just as the American Artists 
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MORNING ON THE TOWPATH." BY WORDSWORTH THOMPSON. 



now " point with pride" to Mr. Irwin Davis's " Joan 
of Arc," by Bastien-Lepage, so the Philadelphrans in- 
dicate with delight the finest work of Chelmonski, 
" The Breaking up of a Polish Fair," as the master- 
piece of the artist and the cynosure of their display. 



THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 



IN contrast with the lively modern fes- 
tival of the " Philadelphia Artists," such 
as we described it last autumn, comes 
the official, serious, authoritative exhibi- 
tion of the Academy of that city, an in- 
stitution having every claim to be called 
American or National. When we remem- 
ber that the Pennsylvania Academy was 
founded in 1805, and had a hall and col- 
lection of its own in i8o&> being thus nineteen years older 
than the British National Gallery, we can understand the 
pride and dignity which it feels, and how it considers 
itself the true parent institution-the New -York Acad- 
emy being merely one of its younger children and imi- 
tators, and the numerous line of its successors extend- 





\A DAY IN SUMMER." BY GEO. W. MAYNARD 



ing even to Europe. The spring exhibitions of this 
patriarchal corporation have attracted, since early in 
the century, pleasure-seeking pilgrims from the whole 
State which it represents, as well as from the South. 
At such times the valuable collection belonging to the 
institution is thrown open ; the works of modern 
' Americans, many of them educated in its incomparable 



CLIFFS OF ST. LEVANT, CORNWALL." BY W.-T v RICHARDS. 



Thus the institution shows, every April,. a triple gal- 
lery, formed of its collections, of the works of its-'schol- 
ars, and of new foreign pictures-imported by the di- 
rectors or other purchasers. The present exhibition 
should be the seventy-fifth, by computation 
from the year of starting ; but a hiatus has 

..more. than, once, oc-, .. ... .. x . . 

curred, Owing 'to 
fires, new buildings, 
or other cause, and - 
that of .1881 is the. 
fifty-second ; a great 
showing, though, for ., 
an American art in- 
stitution, and one 
which predicates a 
continuity of interest . 
in matters of aesthet- 
ics unmatched in the 
new world. 

One of the inter- 
ests which of late 
years excite the con-, 
tributors -is the an- 
. nual award of ,the 
"Mary Smith prize." 
This premium of one hundred dollars, in- 
stituted by the accomplished daughter of • 
the scene-painter, Russell Smith, .attracts the .efforts, of 
lady artists every season. The especial competition this 
year was between Miss Emily Sartain and Miss Alice 
Barber, the latter known for her exquisite engravings 
in " Scribner's." . This young lady, whose instruction 



has been solely in the Academy, is a painter as well as 
a wood-engraver, and her "Discussing the Stitch" 
would probably have gained the prize if it had had a 
brighter and more inventive scheme of color ; as it is, 
though pale and monotonous, it shows exquisite drawing 
in the figures, expression taken straight 
from life, and an ingenious study of old- 
time furniture and architecture. The 
two young ladies whom it exhibits debat- 
ing' over their pretty feminine task are 
lively and natural, and the manipulation 
reveals great care, in excellent methods.. 
The picture which really took the prize is 

• a life-size half-length- called " Marie," 
and the recipient is Miss Emily Sartain, 
a pupil of Luminals, well known in this 
country for some good paintings and for 
many excellent mezzotint plates. There 

'■ is something surprisingly bold, profes- 
sional, decided, and workmanlike in the 
treatment of " Marie ;" the picture shows 
a taste for sumptuousness, a romantic 
1 treatment, rare in America ; one would 
take it for the work of one of the modern 
decorative Italians — it is particularly like 
the style of Maccari, whose " Forid 
Memories" and " Music hath Charms" 
were seen in the loan exhibit of the Centennial, from 
the collection of Raymond Claghorn. A sumptuous- 
looking woman, with lively black eyes, in a velvet hat 
and feathers, her costume enhanced with a rich jabot 
of lace and a large yellow rose, stands like a queen 
levying tributes of homage ; it is a Gains- 
borough theme treated like a Georgione 
portrait. One hardly ever sees American 
female work of this energy, this dramatic 
intensity. Such a lady as the painter of 
this picture should be overwhelmed with 
portrait-commissions of the most remu- 
nerative kind. 

A Philadelphia lady-artist who really 
has been so overwhelmed during the past 
season is also an exhibitor— Mrs. Anna 
Lea Merritt, Her New York studio has 
been the cynosure of visitors from Bos- 

• ton, from Baltimore, and the West, and 
the incoming trains of cars have delivered 
perpetually the beauty and fashion of 
half the country, eager to be perpetuated 
with the magic of her pencil. The por- 
trait of a -little daughter of Dr. Weir 
Mitchell is pastel-like, somewhat feebly 
drawn, but with a certain powdered bloom 
of color that makes it popular. That of 
Mrs. Pendleton is a dignified, stately 
female figure in widow's cap. Mrs* Mer- 

ritt's skilful idealization of her sitters, and her addic- 
tion to the thin and luscious colors of the English 
school of Reynolds, are two qualities which make a 
success of every successive picture in the decorative 




DISCUSSING THE STITCH." BY ALICE BARBER. 

' and . upholstering way; they are fit to go into sump 
• tuous rooms, where they shine like elegant and pom 
pous bouquets. Mrs. Merritt's drawing is even less 
close and careful than it used to be ; she is not apt to 
sacrifice an inspiration of color for an improvement in 



